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regular boarding schools offering instruction in accordance with a somewhat abridged program of the gymnasium. This new type of school was an unforeseen and unwanted by-product of the reform. The encouragement of the dvoriane to send their children to the gymnasium went hand in hand with measures designed to prevent the enrollment of children of the non-privileged groups. Admission of the latter was made subject to certain burdensome formalities (presentation of "certificates of leave" from village and urban communities to which the boys officially belonged). The increase in 1845 in tuition fees (first introduced in 1817 for fiscal reasons) had the same object, and was officially motivated by "the excessive influx into higher and secondary schools of young men born in the lower strata of society for whom higher education is useless, indeed, an unnecessary luxury which tends to drive them away from their natural surroundings without benefit to themselves or to the state." In spite of these measures the proportion of gymnasium students belonging to the nobility declined from 78 per cent in 1833 to 70 per cent in 1864. The program of segregating children, according to their social origin, in schools of various grades met with limited success. In 1853, of the 424 students enrolled in the University of St. Petersburg 125 belonged to the non-privileged groups, while of the 7,613 students of the parish schools in the St. Petersburg region 883 were children of noble parents. Private schools, which it was the original intention to close and which Uvarov discouraged by various restrictive measures, held their ground well. In 1853 in the St. Petersburg school region, private schools accounted for more than 6,000 students, while the gymnasiums had fewer than 3,000 and county schools fewer than 5,000 students. The Uvarov experiment merely proved, as Miliukov observes, that while it was feasible to reserve certain schools, such as the boarding schools and a few others, exclusively for the education of children of noble parents, it was impossible to carry the class principle throughout the entire school structure.3
3 Some of Uvarov's contemporaries understood the impracticability of his program. Miliukov quotes the following statement by Prince K. A. Liven, minister of education in 1828-1833: "In the Russian state where there is no middle class . . . ; where an artisan is in a position essentially similar to that of a farmer . . . ; where a well-to-do peasant may at any time become a merchant and is often both; where the nobility, is so heterogeneous as to extend all the way from the steps of the throne to almost the peasantry; where every year many burghers and peasants join the fanls of the nobility through promotion in the army or in the civil service; in